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Abstract: 

Sap Champa counts as one of the important centres of Buddhist cultural activities in early 
central Siam. Here ‘cultural activities’ refers to the epigraphic display of Pali texts, the setting 
up of elegantly carved Dhammacakkas flanked by crouching deer, and other Buddhist 
symbols. The early urban site in the shape of an irregular oval was encircled by a moat and an 
earthen wall. Its original name or names, whether as an urban site or monastic centre, are not 
known.’ The site was much degraded by the mid-twentieth century, and a local museum was 
established in 2015 in an attempt to preserve some of the relics and to promote knowledge of 
the ancient locality. In this article, we examine one of its Pali inscriptions that until recently 
had been misread. This is Sap Champa 3. We hope that the new reading will contribute to the 
appreciation of Sap Campa 3’s significance in the corpus of the Pali inscriptions of Sap 
Champa. 
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Sap Champa is an ancient settlement in the western Pa Sak River valley, in today’s Lopburi 
province. It lies in the south-eastern portion of Lopburi province, which borders on the 
provinces of Nakhon Ratchasima to the east and Saraburi to the south; ancient Sap Champa 
appears to have straddled a trade route from the Andaman sea along the lower Burmese coast 
to the Gulf of Tonkin in present-day Vietnam (Phuthorn Bhumadhon 2015, p. 66). In other 
words, Sap Champa lay on the land link of the Maritime Silk Road between the Indian Ocean 
and the South China Sea. 

Sap Champa is the source of Buddhist artefacts and material culture ranging over a period 
of three or four centuries, and it was evidently a significant centre of Buddhist activities, 
including the study of Pali, in the region. Two sites of activity have been identified, one 
within the ancient moated complex and the other outside the city walls, where the ruined base 
of a brick stupa was discovered (Phuthorn Bhumadhon 2015, p. 66). The evidence includes 
Buddha images, moulded clay tablets of Buddha figures, stone Dhamma wheels, stone pillars 
to support the wheels, pairs of crouching deer, the composite stone figures called today 


' Tt has been suggested that the phrase that has been read as subhagandesasya in the Sanskrit inscription Sap 


Champa 2, line 5, is a place name: see the remarks and image in Phuthorn Bhumadhon 2015, pp. 36-37. 
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‘Banaspati’, and fragments of Buddha images including clay sealings. There is much 
evidence of developed prehistoric and historic-period culture including iron artefacts, 
terracotta figurines, and distinctive pottery. Unfortunately, the site was disturbed from the 
long mediaeval period through to modernity and all of the artefacts are broken and dispersed. 
The surviving artefactual record places Sap Champa in what is broadly called ‘Dvaravati 
culture’, and relates it to a network of sites spread across the wide central Thai plain. 

We owe an early mention of Sap Champa to Prince Damrong in his Nithan Boranakhadi 
(Anulusiuaa, ‘Historical and Archaeological Tales’). In 1904 the Prince went on an 
official inspection tour of Monthon Phetchabun.’ On his return trip to Bangkok he went by 
boat along the Pasak River to Saraburi, and stopped at Mueang Chai Badan (Figure 1). He 
noted: 


Waduawniyiaytuuiara ‘Wiudarsmdnuludatasuulswavauivayiiadasaudu 
aarlclagaatrarwlarin crits laquantawnarinuswatuisruadudaaluaswqanan 
Audludwlannuquiadudnauwutlyrfiviawnsatavan 2 ag lumwqyrinawanunenily 
uaadunur aly AulgaynsqVAV USM luNENaALNYsYsSOULNEVNIL 


When I reached Mueang Chai Badan, I went to see two or three pieces of carved ornamental stone 
from the finial of a Khom [style] tower (prang khom)’ that lay scattered in the [grounds of a] 
temple.* When I asked where they were from, I was told that they came from the stone tower 
(prang hin) at Tambon Sap Champa in Phaya Klang Forest (Dong Phaya Klang). From this I 
learned something new, that there was a settlement (mueang) or a Khom temple (wat khom) in 
Phaya Klang Forest, but I did not go to see it. This ends the account of my inspection of 
antiquities in Monthon Petchabun.° 


Sap Champa is remarkable for its inscriptions. Pali (Sap Champa 3, 4, and 5) and Sanskrit 
(Sap Champa 2) inscriptions are sourced to Sap Champa itself, while Old Mon and Khmer 
inscriptions are known from the area. In this article, we present Sap Champa 3, a fragmentary 
Pali inscription that until recently was misread. As a result, its significance in the corpus of 
the Pali inscriptions could not be appreciated. 


Inscription Sap Champa 3 


Sap Champa 3 is a fragmentary Pali inscription engraved on what was most probably an 
octagonal pillar designed to support a Dhammacakka. The surviving text, in elegant 
Southeast Asian Brahmi letters, gives three broken lines from a version of the Pali 
Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta. The textual source was recognized in Sap Champa Museum 
published in 2015 (pp. 62—63), with due credit given to Dr. Uthain Wongsathit, who earlier 
had published a correct reading online on the website of The Princess Maha Chakri 


Monthon (from Sanskrit mandala) was an administrative division in a system conceived and enacted by 
Prince Damrong that went through various reconfigurations until it was abolished after the 1933 revolution. 
Phetchabun was a monthon from 1899 to 1916. 

A prang is a tall, tiered, tapering tower above a sanctum, conceptually cognate with the Indian sikhara. 
We thank Pasuk Phongpaichit, Chris Baker, and Santi Pakdeekham for their help with this perplexing 
passage. 

Prince Damrong Rajanubhab 2517 [1974], p. 173. 
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4. 


Sirindhorn Anthropology Centre.° 

The short suttas of the Samyuttanikaya do not have titles in the sense that has become 
familiar in modern studies influenced by European print practice. The titles that we see in 
today’s published editions of Pali texts are editorial interventions that most frequently are 
drawn or extracted from mnemonic verses (uddana) placed at the end of vagga or chapters. 
In the present case, our text is the first sutta in the second chapter of the Saccasamyutta 
(Dhammacakkappavattanavaggo dutivo). The uddanas of the print editions differ. 

The base text for our comparison here is the Thai-script Rama V edition (RV). This, the 
first Tripitaka printed in Thailand, or, indeed, anywhere else, is the oldest witness for the 
modern Thai reading of the manuscripts (p. 411, Figure 2). Further questions can only be 
resolved by the study of Thai and other manuscripts of the passage. The RV edition reads: 


dhammacakkappavattanavaggo dutiyo || || 
tassuddanam 
tathagatena dve vutta khandha ayatanena ca, 
dharanaya ca dve vutta avijja vijja samkasana tathena cati. 


Chapter on Setting the Dhamma Wheel in Motion, the second. 
Its summary: 
Two [suttas] spoken by the Tathagata, the aggregates, the sense bases. 
Two [suttas] spoken about remembrance, ignorance, knowledge, and implications’ as well. 


The uddana refers to the first two suttas as ‘two spoken by the Tathagata’ tathagatena dve 
vutta.® That is, our sutta is the first of these two, and the title or keyword according to the 
uddana is ‘spoken by the Tathagata’. 


The uddana as given in the PTS edition (V 431.7) is 


dhammacakkapavattanavaggo dutiyo 
tassa uddanam | ll 
tathagatena dve vutta II 
khandha ayatanena ca I 
dharanaya dve vutta Il 
avijja vijja sankasana tathena ca ti II Il 


There are only a few minor differences. Following the manuscripts consulted the compound 
dhammacakkappavattanavaggo has only a single ‘p’, and the ‘ca’ after dhdrandaya is absent. 


The uddana in the Burmese-script Chatthasangiti edition (p. 377.17) reads:” 


dhammacakkappavattanavaggo || 
tassuddanam — 


Sap Champa Museum, n. 14, p. 67; Uthain Wongsathit 2013, 1-4. 
Samkasana, ‘implications’, translation after Bhikkhu Bodhi. 
Syamaratthassa  Tepitakam, Suttantapitake Samyuttanikayassa Mahdavaravaggo, ‘Tatiye  vare, 
Buddhaparinibbana 2523 [CE 1980], p. 540.9. 

Chatthasangititipitakam, suttantapitake samyuttanikaye, mahavaggasamyuttapali, Rangoon, Buddhist era 
2508, Burmese era 1319, [CE] 1957. 
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dhammacakkam tathagatam | khandha ayatanena ca II 
dharana ca dve avijja | vijja sankasana tathati Il 


‘Setting the Dhamma Wheel in Motion’ is Gotama the Buddha’s signature sermon, and there 
are many parallels in Buddhist literature and translation. It is especially interesting that this 
sutta, under the Tibetan title Chos kyi ’khor lo rab tu bskor ba’i mdo, is included in Tibetan 
Kanjurs in a group of thirteen ‘Newly translated sitras’ translated from Pali in the early 
fourteenth century by the Sinhalese pandita Anandaéri with the Tibetan Thar pa Lotsava Nyi 


ma Ggyal mtshan."° 


Script 

Language 

Date 

Sides/Lines 
Support 
Dimensions 
Number 

Date of discovery 
Place of discovery 
Discoverer 
Present location 
Rubbing 

Images 
Publication history 


Southeast Asian Brahmi 

Pali 

Seventh century CE 

3 lines written across 3 faces of an octagonal pillar 
Stone 

16x 35.5x 5.5 cm 

LP. 8 

June 2514—-July 2518 (1971-1975) 

Ban Sap Champa, Lopburi Province, Thailand 

Mr. Ket Chontawan 

Somdet Phra Narai Maharat National Museum, Lopburi 
Figure 3 

Figures 4 and 5 


1. Mueang Sap Champa, pp. 54-55 

2. Earliest Inscriptions Found in Lop Buri 1981, pp. 26—27; 

3. Inscriptions in Thailand, Vol. I (CPT I), First Edition 1986, pp. 103-105 

4. Inscriptions in Thailand, Vol. 1 (CPT I), Second Edition 2016, pp. 178-181. 


TEXT 


1. ve anta pavv 
2. to yo cayam 


3. [ta]thagatena abhisambuddha ca 


EDITION 


'0. Sher phyin tsi, 182b4-187a2, Otani reprint vol. 21, Chos kyi ‘khor lo rab tu bskor ba’i mdo = 
Dharmacakrapravartanasitra, D 31, 180b1 foll. For references to other Tshal pa Kanjurs, see Hackett 
2013, CK 48, p. 15. For the thirteen ‘Newly translated sutras’ and their translators, see Peter Skilling 1993, pp. 
69-201 and (in Thai), Sukanya Charoenwerakul, 9 Sutras in Bka’ ’gyur and Pali Paritta: A Comparative Study, 
A Dissertation Submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Program in Pali-Sanskrit and Buddhist Studies, Department of Eastern Languages, Faculty of Arts, 
Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok, Academic Year 2021. Editions of Tibetan and Pali texts side-by-side, 


Appendix ko (NNIANUIN fi), pp. 405-424. 
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We give here the opening portion of the sutta.'' The phrases that are preserved in the 
inscription are indicated by boldface type. 


ekam samayam bhagava baranasiyam viharati isipatane migadaye. tatra kho bhagava 
paficavaggiye bhikkht' amantesi: dveme, bhikkhave anté pavvajitena na sevitabba. 
katame dve? yo cayam kamesu kamasukhallikanuyogo hino gammo pothujjaniko anariyo 
anatthasamhito, yo cayam attakilamathanuyogo dukkho anariyo anatthasamhito. ete kho 
bhikkhave ubho ante anupagamma majjhima patipada tathagatena abhisambuddha 
cakkhukarani fanakarani upasamaya abhifiiaya sambodhaya nibbanaya samvattati. 


The inscription is in a Pali that agrees with the current printed editions, for example, the 
Siamese Rama V edition published in 1895 and the Pali Text Society edition (S V) edited by 
Léon Feer and published in 1898 (repr. London, Luzac & Company, Ltd., 1960). Feer used 
only two Sinhalese and two Burmese manuscripts (see his pp. vii—vili). 

The sole significant divergence from ‘standard Pali’ is that the geminate -vv- is used in 
pavvajitena. This is characteristic of early Pali inscriptions (Skilling 1997, pp. 128-129 and 
nn. 19-21) as well as the Vinaya manuscript in the National Library, Kathmandu, assigned to 
the eight to ninth century CE (von Hinuber 1991, pp. 5-8). 


TRANSLATION” 


Once the Fortunate One was staying at Baranasi in the Deer Park at Isipatana. There the 
Fortunate One addressed the group of five monks: 


O monks, these two extremes should not be followed by one who has gone forth into 
homelessness. What are the two? The pursuit of sensual happiness in sensual pleasures, 
which is low, vulgar, the way of worldlings, ignoble, unbeneficial; and the pursuit of self- 
mortification, which is painful, ignoble, unbeneficial. Without veering towards either of 
these extremes, the Tathagata has awakened to the middle way, which gives rise to vision, 
which gives rise to knowledge, which leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to 
enlightenment, to Nibbana. 


NOTE 


This fragment shows the importance of the four truths in early central Siamese Buddhism. 
When it was originally set up, the complete pillar would have been a tall and prominent 
memorial of one of the Buddha’s cardinal teachings. 

But alas, the fragment was misread from the start, and in a faulty reading which gave the 
impression that the first extant line contained the Sanskrit word saptama has been reprinted 
more than once in the published ‘official’ literature. A correct reading is finally given in the 
recent CPT I Second Edition (pp. 178-181). In this volume, the old version is given first, 


'' The full sutta is at Samyutta-nikdya, Sacca-samyutta, Dhammacakkappavattana-vaggo dutiyo 1, RV 


401.16— 405.8; SyR (Syamarattha) 528.1-532.14; S V (PTS) pp. 420 penult— 424.11;ChS 368, antepen—371.25. 
'2- See also the translation by Bhikkhu Bodhi 2000, pp. 1843-44. 
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verbatim. This is followed by a note by Dr. Chiraphat Prapanwithaya, who remarks that lines 
2 and 3 are from the Vinayapitaka, but does not suggest any corrections. Finally, at the very 
end, Uthain Wongsathit explains that the entire fragment is in Pali and gives a correct 
reading. Uthain had already published this reading on the website of the Sirindhorn 
Anthropology Centre (Uthain Wonsathit 2013).'° It is also reproduced with the Pali text of the 
complete sutta with Thai translation in Sap Champa Museum, pp. 62—63, with due credit to 
Dr. Uthain (n. 14, p. 67). 


Associated finds 


Four inscribed octagonal pillars, unfortunately all broken and incomplete, are known from 
Sap Champa, along with fragments from four different dhammacakka, none of which bear 
inscriptions. Two pairs of recumbent deer would have flanked the Dhamma wheels (Sap 
Champa Museum, pp. 54-60). As mentioned above, Buddha images have also been 
recovered. 
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Fig. 1: Mueang Sap Champa, Chai Badan, Phetchabun and Pasak River 
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Fig. 2: The Uddana of the Dhammacakkappavattana-vaggo in the Suttantapitaka Samyuttanikaya of the Siamese Rama V Tipitaka 
Edition, Vol. 20, published in 2429 (1895), p. 401 
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Fig. 3: Rubbing of the Sap Champa 3 Inscription 
(Image from the Department of Oriental Languages, Faculty of Archaeology, Silpakorn University, 2545. Record Number: 


CD; INS-TH-19, File Name; LB_003). Credit: https://db.sac.or.th/inscriptions/inscribe/detail/292 


Figs. 4 and 5: Visuals of Sap Champa 3 Octagonal Pillar 
(Preserved at Somdet Phra Narai Maharat National Museum, Lop Buri Province). Credit: https://db.sac.or.th/inscriptions/ 


inscribe/detail/292 
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